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THE LIBRARY AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Eucenia McCase, Librarian, Castlemont High School, Oakland 


After various trial and error methods, the centralization of all 
audio-visual equipment in the library has finally become the accepted 
procedure at Castlemont High School in Oakland. 


List of Material Readily Accessible 

The Visual Instruction Department of the Oakland public schools 
publishes a catalog listing all the audio-visual aids at the Administra- 
tion Building that are available for circulation. One copy is kept on 
file at the reference desk for the use of teachers or students. It may also 
be used in the class room if the teacher desires it. “Visual Aids to Edu- 
cation,’’ the annual catalog of 16mm motion picture films of the Univ- 
ersity of California, is also filed in the library. 

For the convenience of teachers wishing material from the Admin- 
istration Building, there are 3x5 Visual Instruction request cards, on 
which are listed nineteen types of audio-visual aids with space for 
checking the material desired, and the dates it will be needed. These 
are filled out by the teacher and delivered to the Visual Department. 


Audio-Visual Aids at Library Desk 

The demands for the 16mm and still-film projectors have been so 
constant, the Visual Instruction Department sends one model of each 
projector to Castlemont at the beginning of the school year. About 
once a month both machines are returned to the Administration Build- 
ing for a checkup. They are replaced by new machines in perfect 
condition with the next month “pick up” date marked on the delivery 
tag. The librarian’s messengers usually carry the projectors to the 
storeroom on the date they are due and check to see that “new” ma- 
chines are available for use. At present eight audio-visual aids, in- 
cluding two radios, a portable Victrola, a “mike” and an amplifier, 
are kept behind the charging desk in the library. Cabinet space for 
the two radios constitutes our total storage space; but a locked cabinet 
that will accommodate all visual equipment will be available later. 
Adequate storage space will simplify the problem of checking the 
equipment and keeping it ready for circulation. 
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Carefully Developed Loan System 

To facilitate the circulation of the audio-visual aids, at the begin- 
ning of the semester a monthly schedule is prepared for each projector 
and filed at the charging desk. In this way the teachers are assured 
of the equipment as they need it. Experience has taught us that the 
teacher who uses visual equipment frequently appreciates the value 
of an accurate schedule, invariably signs for it in person, and returns 
it in good working order to the space from which it was borrowed. 


As the classrooms at Castlemont vary in size, it is usually neces- 
sary to use an extension cord with each projector. At present we circu- 
late three cords, one 25 feet long and two 50 feet long. In the past the 
16mm or the still film projector usually found its way back to the library 
promptly, but the cords were frequently waylaid. As soon as the elec- 
tric shops welded brass numbers on each plug, the circulation of the 
cords became much more efficient. Now the teacher reserves a specific 
cord when he signs for a projector—and usually returns both promptly. 


Student Operators Are Trained 

It is of primary importance that the teacher unfamiliar with the 
operation of ihe projectors be given trained student operators.: Inex- 
perienced operators frequently play havoc with visual equipment. The 
training of the student operators is the responsibility of the Chairman 
of Visual Education, a member of the English Department who has been 
given one period a day for Visual instruction supervision. He trains 
several boys who will be available every period throughout the se- 
mester; or if a teacher wishes, he will train a student from her class to 
operate each projector. If a projector is not in excellent working order, 
regular operators will invariably report upon its condition when it is 
returned to the library, with the result that repairs are made promptly, 
or another projector from the Administration Building replaces it with- 
in 24 hours. 

We have learned that efficient circulation of visual equipment 
demands constant checking. One of the first period student assistants 
is assigned the routine duty of checking all visual equipment each 
morning. If any is missing, it can usually be traced before there is a 
request for it; so ‘‘snags”’ in the schedule are kept ata minimum. How- 
ever, no amount of vigilance on the part of the library staff can pre- 
vent a globe from burning out between periods, nor prevent a “burnt 
out” cord if it is carelessly handled after it leaves the library. But 
such catastrophies ruin any schedule! Maintenance is not the function 
of the library; but if a fixture burns out or an extension cord breaks, it 
is usually easier to telephone promptly for a new projector or send the 
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cord to the electric shops for repairs than to notify the faculty member 
in charge of maintenance to check the items. If more detailed repairs 
are needed, the Visual Chairman assumes all responsibility. If a reg- 
ular operator is in charge when a projector gets out of order, he takes 
it immediately to the custodians storeroom for “pick-up” by the truck; 


Equipment and Information Essential 


The librarian must know the main characteristics of the various 
projectors; for she will be called upon to explain them to many of the 
teachers. They are supplementary aids to the curriculum, and the 
teachers expect accurate information from the librarian when they 
ask, “Do I need the still-film attachment for these scenes from Shake- 
speare’s home, or is the opaque projector better for post cards?’’ In- 
sufficient equipment and an inadequate loan system will soon damp- 
en any teacher's enthusiasm for these excellent aids; so I suggest 
that no librarian encourage their use until she has a sufficiently ade- 
quate supply to meet the demands, as well as a knowledge of where 
snags will most frequently occur. If possible, let an enthusiastic 
teacher do the pioneer work of introducing the aids to the faculty. 
It will simplify the problem for the librarian. The enthusiasm of a 
science teacher gave impetus to the use of visual aids at Castlemont, 
but his interest waned in proportion as his classes were interrupted 
by teachers who wished to borrow ‘‘school equipment” that should 
be available to all departmenis. As the library is accessible to all 
departments at all times, it is the logical center for the circulation of 
this popular type of instructional material. 


MATERIAL WANTED FOR RECORDS 


The History and Records com- 
mittee of the Northern Section is 
compiling a scrapbook to supple- 
ment the official records. Mem- 
bers are asked to send in souven- 
irs from meetings, such as ad- 
vance notices and publicity for 


meetings, programs, badges, pic- 
tures, clippings, etc.; mimeo- 
graphed and printed lists; dup- 
licate or extra copies of bulletins 
and handbooks. Send to Joyce 
Backus (Chairman) Library, San 
Jose State College. 


LIBRARIAN APPEARS ON ADIO 


Mrs. Gertrude Harvie, librarian 
of the Fremont Elementary School 
in Sacramento, talked over radio 
station KFWB on March 11 on the 
subject, ‘Do we choose wisely for 
children's reading?” This was 
one of a series of programs, deal- 
ing with topics of interest to par- 
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ents and teachers, that is being 
sponsored by a radio committee 
of the Third District of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. Harvie was ask- 
ed to do this as a result of her 
fine work in <p the school 
library to the P. T 








LEARNING CHARACTER AND BUSINESS IN 
LIBRARY CLUB 


ALFREDA WEBBER, Corona Junior High School 


(In an effort to assure the library of enough pupil workers to 
carry on routine work every hour of the day; to keep trained workers 
available from year to year; to reward workers; to train workers and 
patrons in the character, skills, knowledge and habits which business 
and industry will later desire of them, Miss Webber has developed this 
unusual plan for a library club.) 

As an answer to these questions anotner one, “Why not try the 
best business methods in the school library?’ presented itself with 
the result that the Corona Junior High School library is now in its 
second year of experiment with library training on what is called a 
business basis. 


Beginning with a few volunteer workers, the librarian saw that 
they and patrons had a good time in the library and they told about 
it. Capitalizing on this, the library issued mimeographed booklets 
announcing that there were open seven different kinds of library jobs 
for which they might apply: page (office boy or messenger), ac- 
cession clerk, art assistant, mail clerk, current events clerk, desk 
clerk, pupil secretary. 

Explaining that the last two jobs were reached only by satis- 
factorily holding an easier one, the booklet gave the duties and qual- 
ifications for each job and offered such rewards as vocational ex- 
ploration and simple training in typing, filing, library skills, and busi- 
ness methods. 

Applications Are Businesslike 

Each applicant was required to name three references in an ap- 
plication letter as perfect in form as if it were going to the most careful 
house in town. 


As soon as a letter was acceptable, the library sent to the teachers 
named as references, sheets on which they placed checks in blanks 
rating applicants as strong, ordinary or weak in the usual character 
qualities, especially interest in the library, good grooming, good 
scholarship, pleasing personality, attention to business, co-operation, 
tact, firmness, reliability, industry, care, ability to assist patrons with 
catalog and class numbers. 

The teachers responded promptly, carefully, and without a sigh. 
Each well-recommended applicant received a correct business letter 
bidding him appear for an interview. For this he was privately coun- 
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seled to be clean, neat and prompt. When he came, and as long as he 
worked in the library, his grooming as well as his characteristics 
were frankly observed and praised as often as possible. The interview 
emphasized the fact that no one is expected to have all of the aforesaid 
qualities, but that he must show promise now and growth later in 
order to remain or to advance. 

All acceptable applicants worked on trial before being appointed 
for the quarter and being given a chair, a cardboard name place, a 
work shelf, a place on the work chart, and a notice in the school 
weekly. 

A few applicants showing special need of training or self-respect 
were admitted to the staff and told that although their scholastic record 
was not high, their references showed that they might have special 
aptitude for library work. 


Lessons On Many Library Topics 

In the club period lessons cover: good grooming (delineascope 
pictures); business etiquette and practices; our own job; typewriter; 
library regulations; kind of materials; checking materials out and in; 
how to help patrons to use card catalog, class numbers, reserve 
materials, reference books, magazine files, pamphlet and clipping files, 
picture files, filing; library policies and problems. 

The library lessons given to the English classes are less thorough 
than those planned for the club, and the library practice class is still 
more thoroughly trained. In the club, as in the other groups, library 
work is accepted only when it shows information as well as the qual- 
ities named before. Work is presented as a privilege, and the library 
as business. 

Two years spent in the development of this plan have brought this 
library to the place where one may begin to see whether the scheme 
is the answer to the original questions and what problems it leaves 
or brings up to be solved. 


VISUAL EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

Two publications which give helpful information on visual edu- 
cation, including films, radio, motion pictures, and general articles, are: 
P. C. W. Film Service, a monthly mimeographed bulletin printed by 
the Pennsylvania College for Women in Pittsburgh; and The News 
Letter, published monthly, September through June, by the Research 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


If you wish this information, ask to be placed on the mailing list. 
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The leisure reading interests of 
children are of interest to librar- 
ians and should be to all engag- 
ed in educational work. A recent 
investigation was made at the 
junior high school level to deter- 
mine the types of books boys and 
girls enoy reading for pleasure, 
the factors which affect their se- 
lection, the element about books 
read which is best liked and re- 
membered, and the extent of the 
use made of the school library as 
a source of leisure reading ma- 
terial. 


Groups Representative 

Although this investigation 
was made in only one school, it is 
representative. Children from va- 
ried types of homes ranging from 
those from professional homes to 
homes of the opposite extreme 
were enrolled in the school. 
Many races were also represent- 
ed, as well as a broad range in 
cultural and financial back- 
ground. 

The methods used to determine 
the reading interests of the chil- 
dren were: the tabulation of types 
of books taken from the school li- 
brary for leisure reading, and a 
questionnaire answered by the 
pupils. 

Fiction Leads 


Fiction books were read and 
enjoyed by both boys and girls 
to a much greater extent than 
were non-fiction books. Boys 
showed a wider range of choice 
in their preference for non-fiction 
books than did girls, although as 
a whole, boys read less than 
girls. 

The types of books preferred 
by the pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, did not 
vary to any great extent. The 
boys’ choices were adventure 


stories, books, concerning aero- 


The 
choices centered around 


nautics, animals and sports. 
girls’ 





LEISURE READING INTERESTS STUDIED 
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fiction 
stories of foreign countries, and 


mystery and adventure, 


stories 
ground. 


with historical back- 


Appeals Varied 

For both boys and girls in each 
grade the title appeal was the 
factor which most often determin- 
ed the choice of books. The sub- 
ject matter was the next most im- 
portant element, while the recom- 
mendation of a friend,’ was the 
third reason most frequently giv- 
en. 

The outstanding reason given 
for the enjoyment of books read, 
and the element usually remem- 
bered, was the exciting incidents 
in the story. An _ outstanding 
character was the second ele- 
ment, which often determined the 
choice of the book, and the con- 
versational element made the last 
appeal. 


School Library Used 


The school library was used as 
a source for leisure reading ma- 
terial more than the public or 
home library. Practically every 
pupil used the school library a 
part of the time, and of those 
who used both the public and the 
school library, more than half 
used the latter a greater amount 
of the time than the former. This 
alone emphasizes the importance 
of the school library as one great 
factor in the molding of reading 
habits, tastes and desires. 


Dora F. Sacer, Librarian, 
Santa Barbara Junior High School 


The set of vocational mono- 
graphs published by the Institute 
for Research, Chicago, Illinois, 
comprising 84 pamphlets cover- 
ing different vocations was pre- 
sented to the San Bernardino 
High School library by the Rotary 
Club of that city. 








THE NEW EL MONTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Ideally situated on a quiet side street (not yet a thorough street), 
less than a block from the city park, the new public library, and the 
new community center, with a panoramic view of the Sierra Madres, 
stands the new El Monte Union High School. 

One unit of our new modernistic school plant is the library-cafe- 
teria unit. The reason for housing the library and the cafeteria under 
one roof may be due, as one person has expressed it, to an associa- 
tion of food for the soul and food for the body. The cafeteria is used 
as study hall, hence the main reason for this proximity. 

The main reading room (30'x84') is rectangular in shape with the 
exception of the north end which has been rounded to break the 
monotony of the long narrow expanse. Its very spaciousness im- 
presses one with its quiet dignity. Equipped with comfortable chairs 
and tables of natural birch, the room has a seating capacity of 120. 

One of the chief features of the main reading room is the abun- 
dance of daylight that filters through the twenty-seven awning-type 
windows, grouped in threes, on the north, east, and west exposures 
above the light oak wall shelving. Lest you think that we suffer 
from an over-supply of light, may I add that the semi-obscure window 
. panes as well as the chartreuse green Venetian blinds soften the 
glare. The walls down to the top of the shelving are of acoustic 
plaster with a pale greenish caste. During the recent rainy weather 
artificial illumination was practically unncessary until very late in 
the afternoon. In addition to the seven lights of spun aluminum sus- 
pended from the ceiling, eight indirect wall lights have been provided. 
Incidentally, the latter serve as flood lights for pictures and travel 
posters on the wall. Over the Readers’ Guide table an indirect light 
has been conveniently placed. 


Electric Eyes 

The main portion of the library ceiling, which is approximately 
sixteen and a half feet in height, consists of fiber board with a mod- 
ernistic decorative design of blue and green narrow wood bands in 
a geometric pattern. This bit of color, along with the terra-cotta doors, 
emergency exits, relieves the severity of the room. 

At each side of the main library entrance are to be found two 
large cork bulletin boards. There is, in addition to these, in the hall- 
way just outside the library entrance, an encased locked bulletin 
board and a large recessed exhibit case of four glass shelves, both 
of which are indirectly lighted. 

The flooring throughout is not the usual linoleum but asphalt 
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tile, harder than linoleum, more resilient than wood or a hard ce- 
ment finish, and consisting of an interesting pattern of small mottled 
square units. 


Another modern feature, which may seem almost unnecessary 
due to the abundance of daylight, is the photoelectric cells or magic 
eyes which regulate the amount of light. in the room. When the 
switch is set and the intensity of light is reduced to a certain point, 
then, automatically the lights come on. ~ 


Rooms Are Commodious 


Adjacent to the main reading room is a conference room (10'x20’), 
which accommodates twelve to fifteen pupils. This room is likewise 
equipped with adjustable wall shelving and has splendid light from 
three low windows on the east side. 


To the right of the reading room is a magazine room (10’x20’) 
with adjustable wall shelving wide enough to house oversized maga- 
zines, and a center double stack, thus affording ample space for ex- 
pansion. Light in this room is provided by means of a ventilated 
skylight The back of the exhibit case opens into this room, greatly 
facilitating the arrangement of displays. 

Adjoining the periodical room is the workroom (14'x20’) which 
is about as near perfection as one could desire. It has excellent 
north light, with three low windows. Here, too, the color scheme 
harmonizes with that of the other rooms—olive green and blue. With 
two sections of shelving—eighteen shelves in all—from floor to ceil- 
ing, there is ample space for books. The inside of these shelves is 
painted an attractive shade of blue with outside trimmed in green. 
Other features of the room are a double poster cupboard with six 
compartments, generous supply cupboards, one of which is reserved 
just for vases and flower holders, double built-in wardrobe, tile sink. 

The loan desk is located at the library entrance next to the period- 
ical room and workroom. The proximity has proved a great time- 
saver although it is a bit difficult for adequate supervision of the 
room, but, with a full-time trained assistant librarian, this difficulty 
has been greatly relieved. 

The heating throughout the library unit has been provided by 
means of warmulators with automatic thermostat controls and safety 
pilot valves. 

Of course, all these physical advantages would be useless were 
it not for the many books of all kinds needed by high school students. 
But, this is another story, and perhaps warrants separate discussion. 
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PROBLEMS OF CO-ORDINATION AMONG RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The county Committee on the Contributions of the Library to In- 
struction, formed in September, 1939, had as its first task the prepara- 
tion of two library section meetings for Institute during Thanksgiving 
week. These were the first strictly professional programs ever pro- 
vided during county institute for Riverside school libraries, and were 
originated by Dr. Hillis P. Allen, County Director of Curriculum Co- 
ordination. Attendance varied, due to the concurrent meetings of 
some twelve other academic departments, and teacher-librarians had 
to divide their time among all other interests. 

Mrs. Elma L. Clark Young of Hemet Union High School, as county 
chairman, presided over the first session, with Mrs. Janet Austin of 
Beaumont Union High as secretary. Mrs. Young presented the com- 
mittee’s tentative report on objectives for the year which were in- 
tended as guide posts for the problems to be studied during the year, 
as well as a statement of policy from the committee. They well rep- 
resent the need among isolated school librarians for closer co-opera- 
tion professionally. 

They are given in full below in order to present the scope of the 
committee’s vision, regardless of the ultimate reach: 

1. To co-ordinate practices and standards among school 
libraries of Riverside County. 

2. To stimulate and enlarge the librarian’s contributions to 
instruction in their schools. 

3. To act as a clearing house for library news and informa- 
tion. 

4. To bring co-operation and moral support to the solving 
of common library problems in the county. 

5. To share information, and especially to assist the over- 
worked part-time librarian in her problems. 

6. To infringe in no way upon the personal rights and privi- 
leges of any librarian to do as she pleases—or can. 

In the discussion of actual problems desirable for county study, 
some thirty were suggested, but ten led the field. These may in- 
terest other groups, and offer suggestion to instructors in summer 
courses for the training of teacher-librarians. They may help to 
bring these courses more into line with the actual library situations 
to which the summer students will return in the autumn, a barenness 
to which the summer students will return in the autumn, a barrenness 
which some so admirably cover. 
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Without position being indicative of importance, the problems 
follow: basic periodical list suitable for Riverside County; credit 
courses in library practice—content, extent, method of class instruc- 
tion, amount of credit, etc.; the physical preparation of book orders 
for bid or purchase; book selection for the rural high school library— 
procedures and aids available; improvement of the study-hall situ- 
ation in the library (they still exist in smaller schools!); the problem 
of reserve.books, especially with the part-time librarian; the use of 
printed library rules and regulations with suggested forms; criteria 
for selecting student help-credit course, library club, N. Y. A., etc.; 
creating proper “library atmosphere’’ (never a finished product!); 
recreational reading for high school students. 


Runners-up among the remaining twenty problems were: co- 
operation between public and school libraries; methods and devices 
for increasing the use of books; the library as a detention room; 
blank forms desirable for library records and notices: basic refer- 
ence list for Riverside County. 


The other two committee members officiated at the second ses- 
sion, Mrs. Austin being chairman, and Miss Alfreda Webber of Cor- 
ona Junior High School, secretary. This developed into a round-table 
for exchange of ideas on problems raised the day previously, an 
exchange all too brief in point of time allowed. Among the more out- 
standing contributions was that by Miss Webber on the work of her 
library clubs. 


It was felt that so much had been gained by even these hur- 
ried meetings together, that a volunteer session on the most needed 
problem might be advisable for spring. The subject chosen is a 
double-header, combining numbers three and four in the first ten 
problems listed above. These are very real problems for isolated 
schools with untrained or only partially-trained teacher-librarians, 
and they wish concrete help based on their lack of the aids for book 
selection and the widely used method of purchase by bid for library 
books. This is intended as a mutual-assistance party to be held 
shortly at the Riverside public library, with all present contributing 
ideas. It is hoped that the findings of this group may be made avail- 
able to those librarians unable to attend. 


Some of the remaining problems will be studied by the committee 
as time allows, and others will be carried over until next year. It is 
realized that this is a small beginning but the possibilities for service 
are great. 


Mrs. ELMA L. CLARK Younc, Hemet Union High School. 
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LIBRARY TESTS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


To test or not to test is no longer the question. ‘It is to test." Mr. 
Goodwin Watson, Professor of Education at Teachers College in an 
article in the 1938 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education says: ‘The history on intelligence testing, aptitude testing, 
and personality testing shows in each case: first, a period of prelim- 
inary scientific exploration; second, a period of rapid growth with 
exaggerated expectations of the value of the tests; third, some re- 
action that tends to swing too far in the other direction and to dis- 
count unduly any potentialities; and finally, general acceptance of 
modest but substantial contributions.” This third period spoken of by 
Dr. Watson has had a wholesome influence on test construction. The 
range of objectives has been increased; test construction has been 
co-operative for whereas previously tests were constructed by test 
technicians, now teachers; curriculum makers, AND technicians work 
together. Testing and teaching are being developed as parts of the 
same learning process placing an emphasis on diagnosis and help- 
fulness in instruction. 

The most important contribution of the testing movement has 
been upon the curriculum. In constructing a valid achievement test 
it is necessary to clarify each important objective. That necessity in 
test construction, that technical process, gives testing an important 
place in curriculum development. 

When the projects of test construction were begun by the 
various committees of the Northern Section, numerous questions arose: 
Is this to be a diagnostic or achievement test? What are the object- 
ives which the intended test is to cover? What length shall it be? 
What percentage of questions shall be devoted to classification, to 
the card catalog, to reference books? Is it to be assumed that prac- 
tices—use of L. C. cards, teaching methods, book collection, etc., are 
the same in all schools? Finally, is the test actually to be standardized? 

Since a rather simple and not too long test was the goal, one that 
would either give the busy librarian a test already constructed or 
furnish the basis of a state-wide comparison of library instruction, the 
last question was immediately answered in the negative in view of 
the requirements of the standardized test. The other questions were 
more difficult. As a first step, a list of objectives for each school was 
made. Courses of study and School Library Yearbooks were consult- 
ed. Sample tests were obtained from as many sources as possible. 
In the case of the secondary school tests the book collection as shown 
in Mr. Muncy’s Survey under ‘Percentage of Secondary School Li- 
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braries Having Each Listed Reference Title’’ was considered. A ten- 
tative test embodying minimum essentials as indicated by the ob- 
jectives for each school level was mimeographed and copies sold 
throughout the state at cost. The committee was enlarged and be- 
came a state committee. 

‘Schools have been very generous with their time and effort in 
trying out the tests, tabulating their results and offering criticisms. Re- 
ports were received on approximately 2850 elementary, 800 junior 
high, 300 high, and 550 college tests. Returns from these tests are now 
in the process of being tabulated and a final revision of questions is 
planned by fall. 

When local or state-wide instruction can be brought to the level 
of minimum essentials, the fully standardized tests may well show na- 
tional comparisons. 


GUIDANCE AND THE LIBRARY — THEME OF 
SALINAS MEETING 


“Guidance and the Library’’ was the theme of the Northern Sec- 
tion's open council meeting at Salinas early this month. 

After greetings by Dr. R. E. Case, Superintendent of Schools, and 
Mr. Albert M. Davis, Principal of the Salinas Union High School, the 
President, Jessie Boyd, turned over the meeting to Eugenia McCabe, 
chairman of the symposium, who presented the speakers of the morn- 
ing. 

‘IT learn by choice what other men do by the constraint of fear.” 
With this quotation from Aristotle, Mr. Nelson Swell, vice-principal of 
the Salinas Union High School and president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Guidance Association, introduced his summary of the phases 
and trends in guidance. He stressed the importance of the library 
and its indispensable place in the guidance program since no other 
one place or person has complete access to materials on ALL vo- 
cations. 

Mr. Sewell believes good citienship and courtesy to be even 
more important to students than scholarship, for their ability to get 
along with people is completely essential. His summary is quoted, 
“The purpose of guidance is to assist the individual through informa- 
tion, habits, techniques, attitudes, ideals, interests and counsel, to 
make wise choices, adjustments, and interpretations in connection 
with actual situations in his life, in school, vocations, leisure time and 
leadership.” 
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Miss Ida Olin, of the Oakland Guidance Department, cited in- 
teresting cases studied in her work with children. She stressed the 
use of literature and free reading choices as revealing the interests 
of children and their growth patterns. She said, “Children pick out 
the experiences in books they read which are related to their own 
inner consciousness and desire. Reading these and discussing them 
gives the counselor a point of contact and insight she would not 
have otherwise. We live vicariously, and understanding comes 
through learning how children feel.” 


Three books Miss Olin has found particularly useful are: “Lit- 
erature and exploration,” by Louise M. Rosenblatt; ‘The red pony,’ 
from John Steinback’s collection, “The long valley’;” “Thicker than 
water,” by Wunach and Albers. “The collection by Wunach and 
Albers includes short stories of family life, while “The red pony” re- 
veals so well how children feel. Miss Olin feels that a close relation- 
ship with teachers and librarians is needed by children, for all growth 
is in a two-way relationship. 


Miss Bess Landfear, librarian of the Presidio junior high school, 
San Francisco, stressed the use of materials by the children, and the 
ease and necessary informality with which librarians can make the 
materials available. A feeling of accomplishment, of things well done, 
and the ability to express himself are achieved by the child through 
congenial contact with the librarian whom he considers his friend, for 
the library should be an adjunct to all departments of activity in the 
school. 


In discussing the effect of guidance on the whole personality, 
Miss Anastasia Doyle, Director of Residence, Stanford University, 
stressed the emphasis given to vocational guidance in her contacts 
with university women, and the consideration which must necessarily 
be given to the problem of marriage vs. careers. Miss Doyle men- 
tioned the need for the right kind of materials to help students make 
these adjustments to life. There is a need for more writing in this 
field because appropriate writings are not numerous and there is an 
increasing demand by pupils for this kind of material. 


Quoting a friend whose statement had impressed her, Miss Doyle 
said, “I like to see young people hitch their wagons to a star al- 
lowing for the down pull of the earth.” 


Another significant remark of Miss Doyle’s was that a librarian 
should not feel her guidance load to be so heavy that she scarcely 
has time to be a librarian. We all have the obligation of doing in 
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a professional manner the thing for which we are employed. The li- 
brarian shares the guidance activities with many and if she does not 
manage her time so that she is a GOOD librarian, the teachers and 
students will suffer. 

Following a delightful luncheon at the Hotel Jeffery, Miss Boyd 
introduced Miss Helen T. Fay, who is part owner of the John Mistle- 
toe Bookshop, in Albany, N. Y., and connected with Holiday House 
and ‘Story Parade,’’ who was a guest at the méeting. 


Two violin solos, beautifully rendered by Miss Margie Devere, 
Salinas Union High School student, accompanied by Mr. McKillop, 
head of the Salinas Union High School music department, were most 
cordially received. 


A feature of unusual interest and delight was the ‘Report’ given 
by the History and Records Committee, of the S. L. A. C., Northern 
Section, which had been planned by chairman, Joyce Backus. Each 
past president reported outstanding events of her administration, as 
the history of the Association and of the Northern Section was covered 
chronologically since its organization. Miss Backus had provided a 
clever contnuity of world events which were associated with the 
term of office of each president. These serious and humorous events 
added much to the originality of the review. During the luncheon the 
past presidents were seated together. 

The climax of the day came when Mrs. Anne Fisher, author of 
the book “Cathedral in the Sun” which was released March fifteenth, 
was introduced. 

The book is an historical novel concerning the early Spanish 
settlers and Indians of the Carmel Valley. Mrs. Fisher delightfully 
shared with her audience her experiences she had in making friends 
with the descendants of these early settlers, and her love for the 
almost-ninety-year-old Indian woman, Isabella Meadows, who was an 
extraordinary linguist, and blessed with a most remarkable memory 
of dates and events which had transpired forty or more years before. 

Mrs. Fisher's closing remarks were that she felt very humble over 
this book because the old settlers helped weave the pattern of it, and 
she merely put them together. 

Particular mention is made of those who were responsible for this 
interesting and successful day: Elizabeth Patton, who had arranged 
the splendid afternoon program; Elinor Alexander, the thoughtful and 
cordial hostess; Harriet Baker and Lucy Evans, also of Salinas, who 
assisted Miss Alexander; Maurine Hardin and her publicity commit- 
tee, who gave the meeting so much publicity. 
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(This is a list compiled by the Jun- 
ior High School committee of the Nor- 
thern Section, with the help of sug- 
gestion from Lingenfelter’s “Vocations 
in fiction,” 1938 revision, and the list 
of books about vocations appearing in 
the January “Roundabout of Books,” 
as well as publishers, teachers and 
librarians. 

The committee consists of Marie 
Delmas, chairman, Ida Belle Craig, 
Vera Denton, Aimee Hinds, Lelia V. 
Price.) 

ACTING (MOTION PICTURE) 
Brandeis, Mrs. Madeline—Adventures 
in Hollywood. Coward, 1937. 
AGRICULTURE 
Mallett, Gertrude D—For keeps, Dou- 
bleday, 1936. 


Provines, C. D—A home for keeps. 
Longmans, 1937. 

Schmidt, S. L—New land. McBride, 
1933. 

Thompson, M. W.—Highway past her 
door. Longmans, 1938. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Maxon, Anne—The house that Jill 
built. Dodd, 1934. 


ART (COMMERCIAL) 
Best, Mrs. Allena (Champlin)—Careers 
of Cynthia. Harcourt, 1932. 
Best, Mrs. Allene (Champlin)—lIllus- 
trations of Cynthia. Harcourt, 1931. 
ART (SCULPTURE) 


Aspinwall, Marguerite — Wind from 
Spain. Century, 1931. 

Shannon, Monica—Dobry. Viking, 1934. 
AVIATION 


Miller and Miller—Bob Wakefield, na- 
val aviator. Dodd, 1936. 
Miller, Blaine—Bob Wakefield, 

inspector. Dodd, 1937. 
Litten, F. N.—Pilot of the high Sierras. 
Dodd, 1937. 
BALLET DANCING 
Choate and Curtis—Dance of the hours. 
Harcourt, 1934. 
Streatfield, Noel—Ballet 
dom, 1937. 
BOOKSELLING 
de Leeuw, A. L—A place for herself. 
Macmillan, 1937. 


naval 


shoes. Ran- 


Hess, Fjeril—Sandras cellar. 
lan, 1934. 


Macmil- 





VOCATIONAL FICTION 
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Raymond, M. T.—Linnet on the thresh- 
old. Longmans, 1930. 


COAST GUARD 
Bell, Kensil—Ice patrol. Dodd, 1938. 
DEPP SEA DIVING 
Ellsberg, Edward—Ocean gold. Dodd, 
1935. 
Elisberg, Edward—tThirty fathoms deep. 


Dodd, 1930. 
ENGINEERING 
Heyliger, William—Steve Merrill, en- 
gineer. Appleton, 1935. 
Heyliger, William—Wildcat. Apple- 
ton, 1937. 
Rounds, Glen — Pay dirt. Holiday 
House, 1938. 
FISHING 
Heyliger, William—Silver run. Apple- 
ton, 1934. 
Luard, L—Conquering seas. Long- 
mans, 1935. 
Villiers, A. J—Whalers of the mid- 
night sun. Scribners, 1934. 
Williamson, T. R—Lobster war. Loth- 
rop, 1935. 
FLORIST 
Clemens, Nancy—Under glass. Long- 
mans, 1937. 
FOREST RANGER 
Yeager, D. D—Bob Flame, ranger. 
Dodd, 1934. 
Yeager, D. D—Bob Flame in Death 
Valley. Dodd, 1937. 
JOURNALISM 
Berger, Josef—Copy boy. Macrae- 
Smith, 1938. 
Brier, H. M.—Waterfront beat. Ran- 
dom House, 1937. 
Bugbee, Emma—Peggy covers. the 
news. Dodd, 1937. 
Dean, G. M—Bob Gordon, cub re- 
porter. Doubleday, 1935. 
Hall, Mrs. E. G —Haverill Herald. 
Macmillan, 1938 
Heyliger, Wm.—Richie of the news. 
Appleton-Century, 1933. 
Mallette, G. E—Private props. Dou- 


bleday, 1937. 

Van Gelder, Robert—Front page story. 
Dodd, 1937. 

Van Gelder, Robert—Smash picture. 
Dodd, 1938. 








LIBRARIANSHIP 


Fargo, L. F.—Marian-Martha. Dodd, 
1936. 
Lingenfelter, M. R—Books on wheel. 
Funk, 1938. 

LUMBERING 


Meader, S. W.—Lumberjack. Harcourt, 
1934. 


MUSIC 


Barne, Kitty—She shall have music. 

Dodd, 1939. 
NURSING 

Boylston, H. D.—Sue Barton, student 
nurse. Little, 1937. 

Boylston, H. D.—Sue Barton, senior 
nurse. Little, 1937. 

Boylston, H. D.—Sue Barton, visiting 
nurse. Little, 1938. 


Deming, Dorothy—Penny Marsh, pub- 
lic health nurse. Dodd, 1938. 
Fox, G. M.—Mountain girl come home. 


PUPPETRY 

Best, Allena—Strings to 
Lothrop, 1935. 

Longstreth, T. M.—In scarlet and plain 
clothes, the history of the Mounted 


adventure. 


Police. Macmillan, 1934. 
McCarthy, J. R—Special agent, an F. 
B. I. mystery. Bobbs, 1938. 
PRINTING 
Allen, A. M.—Printer’s devil. Macmil- 
lan, 1939. 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Wind, Paul—"Take it away, Sam.’ 
Dodd, 1938. 
RETAIL SELLING 
Pennoyer, Sara—Polly Tucker, mer- 
chant. Dodd, 1937. 
RODEO RIDER 
James, Will—Flint Spears. Scribner's, 
1938. 
SCIENCE 


Allee, Mrs. Marjorie (Hill)—Jane’s isl- 
and. Houghton, 1931. 


Little, 1935. d 
McNeely, Mrs. Marian (Hurd)—Win- on Pclcnes te a cael en. 
ning out. Longmans, 1932. nleton, 1938. . = tte 
POTTERY MAKING TRUCKING 
Raymond, M. T.—Sylvia, inc. Dodd Meader, S. W.—T-Model Tommy. Har- 
1938. court, 1938. 
© ® 





~ QUESTI 


1. Who handles passes in 
your library? 

2. How do you handle vo- 
cational material? 

3. What college bulletins 
should one keep on file? 





Answers to previous questions 


FINES — Chaffey Memorial 
Library has been quite success- 
ful in bringing in overdue 
books and collecting fines. No- 
tices for all overdue books are 
made out to individual stud- 
ents and sent out promptly 
each day. The high school 





notices are placed in the first 
period teachers’ boxes and the 
Junior College ones are attach- 
| ed with push tacks to the stud- 
| ent bulletin board in the hall. 
| Grades are held up 





for all 





ON BOX | 
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students who have not settled 
their library accounts (or any 
other accounts). 

PAMPHLET FILE—When li- 
brary instruction is given to low 
sophomores, we tell them 
about the file, its arrangement, 
use, etc. They learn that they 
may get material from the file 
at any time, that it may be 
used in the library, taken to a 
classroom for one period, or 
taken after school for overnight 
use. The fact is emphasized 
that material must always be 
placed on top of the filing cab- 
inet and that the librarians or 
library assistants will put it 
away. Occasionally, a printed 
sign that reads, ‘Please return 
material to the TOP of this fil- 
ing cabinet,’’ is displayed for a 
day or so. § 











BOOK BRUNCH HAS VARIED TOPICS 

At the Northern Section Book Brunch last month Marie Delmas, 
chairman of the book committee, presented a varied program of 
talks and book reviews. 

Drawing upon her recollections of stories about Abraham Lin- 
coln that she had heard as a child, and her observations during a 
recent trip to Illinois, Helen Price talked entertainingly on the Lin- 
coln country. She suggested that librarians write to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings of Springfield, Illinois, for a 
pamphlet, “New Salem State Park.’ This should be a worthwhile 
addition to the Lincolniana. 

On the ever-present topics of booklists, Jessie Boyd, Northern 
Section President, called attention to two lists. One was books on 
the American scene suitable for junior and senior high schools. It 
is called “America in Books’ and appeared in the Library Journal 
of February 1, 1940. 

Another list which Miss Boyd mentioned is ‘Books for Young 
People” which appears annually in the January number of the Branch 
Library Book News of the New York Public Library. 

Professional books were also on the program. Elsa Newman, a 
member of the book committee, reviewed several that were suggest- 
ed by Madeline Glavin of the San Francisco Teachers’ Professional 
tick ‘Teaching English in high schools,” by E. A. Cross and E. Carney; 
“Library in the school,’’ 3d ed., by Lucile F. Fargo; ‘Study hall in junior 
and senior high schools,” by Hannah Logasa. 


SPRING MEETINGS PLANNED 


Plans for the Southern Section the Editor of Children’s Books, 


spring meeting have taken defin- 
ite form, and it is announced that 
it will be held at Desert Inn in 
Palm Springs, April 27. 

The business meeting will be 
held at eleven o'clock, after 
which the members will gather in 
the Fiesta room for the luncheon 
and program, which will be an- 
nounced later. 

Members of the Northern Sec- 
tion are already anticipating the 
onnual spring meeting which will 
center around the theme “Cele- 
bration of the 500th Anniversary 
of Printing.’’ The speaker will be 


Mrs. Elisabeth Bevier Hamilton, 
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Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


The meeting will be held in 
Sacramento, May 18 


CHECK FOR READING 
A large wall chart entitled, ‘Are 
you a good reader? Check your- 
self by these questions,” may be 
had for the asking by addressing 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


YOUNG WINGS INDEXED 


For the price of fifteen cents 
an index to any volume of Young 
Wings may be bought from the 
Junior Literary Guild. 





Early in October of 1939, the 
Santa Rosa Junior College Li- 
brary moved into its new quar- 
ters in Sonoma Hall, the recently 
completed Administration build- 
ing. 

The new reading room, 60 feet 
by 80 feet, offers every advant- 
age of beauty and comfort. The 
Tudor architecture, prevalent on 
the campus, is effectively employ- 
ed here in black and cream- 
white. The cases which line the 
walls are finished in black oak, 
as are the window trims, and the 
carved beams which intersect the 
ceiling, breaking its cream-white 
surface into squares of approxi- 
mately three feet. The lighting 
from north and west windows is 
augmented by three generous 
skylights, 8 feet 6 inches by 12 
feet, which appear to be sup- 
ported by the carved oak beams. 
Twenty-five generous lights of 
opaque cream-white trimmed in 
black and suspended by black 
chains serve to provide adequate 
light on dark days. Seating ca- 
pacity is 300. 

To the north of the main read- 
ing room is the reserve book 
room, with tables for 50 students 
and an alcove containing metal 
stack cases for 500 books. 


To the south of the large read- 
ing room is the general stack 
room. At present the single tier 
of stacks provides for 10,000 vol- 
umes, but when expansion be- 
comes necessary, a second tier 
will be added, doubling the 
capacity. 

Adjoining the stack rooms is 
the librarian’s office, equipped 
with golden oak furniture. Across 
a small hall from the office is a 
room which will serve as a store- 
room for unbound periodicals. 

When the upstairs of the Ad- 
ministration building is complet- 
ed, there will be a smaller room 
to be known as the California 





SANTA ROSA JUNIOR COLLEGE HAS NEW LIBRARY 
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room. It will house the source 
documents and the old and rare 
editions of California which the 
library has been gathering for the 
last few years. 


The library schedule makes all 
these facilities available to stud- 
ents from 7:45 to 5 p. m. and from 
7 to 10 p.m. The response of the 
students to these improved facil- 
ities justifies the careful planning 
that has provided both beauty 
and comfort in this library, mod- 
ern in its equipment, but in archi- 
tecture richly suggestive of the 
England of Shakespeare's day. 


Grace H. JorpAN, 
Santa Rosa Junior College. 


PUBLICITY PAYS 


Do you know what book— 
i. ays that lunacy becomes 
us 


2. Presents the seven causes 
for which a Chinese man may di- 
vorce his wife under the old law? 

3. Devotes a chapter to Hitler 
and Lincoln? 

4. Refers to magic strings? 





Yes, this is the type of literary 
quiz which the San Bernardino 
Junior College Library uses for 
publicity purposes. The ques- 
tions are printed in the school pa- 
per with the announcement thut 
the answers will be found on an- 
other page and that the books 
will appear on a special brows- 
ing shelf in the library. The li- 
brarians report that the books 
enjoy a greater circulation after 
such publicity. 


WHAT TO BIND 


One senior high school librarian 
writes that she binds the follow- 
ing: Current History, News-Week, 
Scholarship, Science News Letter, 
Theatre Arts Monthly, Time, and 
the school’s weekly paper. 








“Sharing the wealth” was un- 
doubtedly the germ of an idea 
that developed far beyond the or- 
iginal simple intent of friendli- 
ness in the library at the Fremont 
Elementary School in Sacramen- 


The book collection contains 
much that children and librarians 
desire. The children themselves 
are most responsive. The librar- 
ian, however, wondered if the 
parents knew of the recent books, 
or of what was being accomplish- 
ed day by day in the library. 


Then there arrived the two 
rize-winning books, ‘Thimble 
omen” and ‘Mei Li.” Why not 


invite the mothers to a review of 
these two books? So invitations 
went home through the agency of 
the P. T. A. with gratifying re- 
sponse. Some mothers express- 
ed themselves as wishing they 
could come in often to browse, 
while others said they would like 
to come to keep up on what was 
new in the library, 

Gradually, the meetings achiev- 
ed the status of a monthly study 
group led by a teacher-librarian. 
A schedule evolved that proceeds 
somewhat like this. The library is 
open to the parents from three to 
three-thirty o'clock for browsing. 
The teacher-librarian, free then 
from her classes, comes in and 
tea is served. With malice afore- 
thought and some maneuverings, 
conversation is confined to the li- 
brary and books. Some fifteen 
minutes later, an informal talk 
follows. At four forty-five the 
group departs, feeling that they 
have been in the good company 
of friends and books. 


Topics discussed at the five 


meetings have been: the Newber- 
ry and Caldecott books for 1939; 
library techniques in an element- 
ary school library, based on the 
Mott and Baisden text, “The chil- 
dren's book on how to use books 
and libraries;’’ children’s poetry; 





PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
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illustrators of children’s books; 
principles involved in book selec- 
tion. 

At first the field of library tech- 
nique seemed new to all; even 
the card catalog proved to be a 
hidden mystery to more than one 
mother. That adults of the abil- 
ity of the d’Aulaires, Petershams. 
and Dorothy Lathrop are taking 
the production of children’s books 
seriously threw new and import- 
ant light on the situation. 

Now some parents are visiting 
the library at any time to give 
newly arrived books their serious 
consideration. Apparently the 
home, school, and teacher have 
been brought closer together, and 


certainly the library is being 
shared with an _ appreciative 
group. 


GERTRUDE R. HARVIE, 
Fremont Elementary School, 
Sacramento. 


NEXT BOOK BRUNCH 


‘Meeting Book Requests of the 
Membership” will be the theme of 
the next Book Brunch, to be held 
April 14 at eleven o'clock at the 
Women's City Club, 465 Post 
Street, San Francisco. 


SMITHSONIAN PAMPHLETS 
_ Columbia University Press pub- 
lishes each week for the United 
States Office of Education and 
the Smithsonian Institution book- 
lets paralleling the World is 
Yours broadcasts. 

The following booklets are now 
ready: The story of the Pacific sal- 
mon, The Great apes, Indians 
who met Columbus, Germanna 
Ford, Our debt to the Indians, 
Marvels of sound, Harmessing 
electromagnetism, Earthquakes, 
Historical gems, Volcanoes Fly- 
ing in safety, Railroads today, 
The stor of Portland cement, Ex- 
ploring the Amazon for plants, 
Cortez the conquistador, Christ- 
mas at Mount Vernon. 





“NANSEN” 

Miss Anna Gertrude Hall's new 
book, “Nansen,” the biography of 
the famous explorer, scientist, 
and humanitarian promises to be 
a very popular book with young 
people. The author says of this 
hero, “It is true that the great 
days of exploration are over; the 
last continent, the last ocean has 
been discovered; there are only a 
few places left on the globe 
where any explorer can say: ‘1 
am the first to see this place,’ but 
there seem to be no boundaries 
or dimensions to the other worlds 
in which Fridjtof Nansen helped 
blaze pathways, the world of sci- 
ence and the world of interna- 
tional brotherhood. Test tube 
and microphone and _ telescope 
daily disclose new continents and 
oceans of knowledge, and be- 
yond each new discovery rise the 
glistening peaks of still more un- 
known lands. But the hardest 
journey, Fridtjof Nansen’s last 
quest, to find a road to peace 
among nations, to ‘honest good 
will and ‘love and mercy,’ still 
waits for dauntless young ex- 
plorers.”’ 

“Nansen” is beautifully illus- 
trated by Boris Artzybasheff. It 
is the choice of the Junior Literary 
Guild for older boys for March. 

Miss Hall, a librarian, who lives 
in Davis, California, will be re- 
membered by many librarians 
Section of the American Library 
for her book, ‘The Library Trus- 
tee” published in 1937. It was 
prepared by her for the Trustee's 
Section of the American Library 
Association and is a manual for 
trustees of medium-sized librar- 


ies. 
BOOKLET READY SOON 

The booklet, “Standards and 
Procedures for Small Secondary 
School Libraries,’’ which the pro- 
fessional committee of the Sou- 
thern Section has been prepar- 
ing, is now in final form and will 
soon be off the press. Elizabeth 
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Neal, chairman of this year's 
committee, announces that it will 
be distributed free to all mem- 
bers of the Association and may 
be obtained at cost by others 
who may desire it. 

When the committee under- 
took this project two years ago, it 
was their aim to prepare a man- 
ual setting forth, in simple form, 
each step in the organizzation and 
administering of a small school 
library. An effort was made to 
prescent the subject without tech- 
nical terms that might confuse the 
reader. 


NEW BOOK EDITOR 


Because of the illness of Helen 
Mason, Mrs. Doris Brush Payne is 
serving on the Southern Section 
Bulletin committee as book re- 
view editor. 


INTERESTING ARTICLE 


The February issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan presents a sym- 
posium on “The Library in the 
School.” It deals with the schooi 
library, its problems and services, 
and includes such topics as “Li 
brary-trained teachers,’’ by Louis 
Shores; ‘Evaluating the library," 
by M. L. Altstetter;” “Full use of 
the library,’ by Emmet L. Morris; 
“The library and the unit plan,’ 
by Hannah Logasa. 


Copies of the magazine may be 
obtained through Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 

More visual education material 
is suggested in the following list. 


Visual material-aids for pub- 
licity and display published by 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
(Leads No. 7). 

“Through the eyes,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Topping. Visual education 
material in Ventura county free 
library, published in the Western 
— of Education, October, 





BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAKFASTS 


OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


(Inclusion does not necessarily maen recommendation) 


Apams, B. P.,_ ed. 
Funk, 1939. $2.50. 


Fifteen foreign press correspondents 
give their impressions of America and 
of Americans. All have been in the 
United States for some time and all are 
frank without being brutal. Each is 
from a different country, therefore we 
get the viewpoint of citizens from fif- 
teen different nations. Very readable 
but of no practical significance. Dough- 
iv Se sy h-S. 


You 


Americans. 


AHL, FRANCES N. Wings over South 
America. Christopher, 1939. $2.00. 


This travel book of a 22,000 mile 
flight over Central and South America 
tells far more of the history of the vari- 
ous countries than of the adventure of 
flying. It is clear and concise and 
lends itself well to analytics on such 
subjects as Panama Canal, Mayan 
Civilization, Lima Conference, and 
Women of South America. No index. 
Lake. ‘Se H.:S., f.. ©. 

BAER, MARIAN. Pandora's box. 
1939. $2.00. 


This book on natural resources is 
concerned chiefly with the conserva- 
tion of soil, water, forests and wild life. 
Good index and bibliography. Kemp. 
jr. Hf. S: 


Farrar, 


Master of the wilder- 
Boone. Morrow, 1939. 


BAKELESS, JOHN. 
ness, Daniel 


$3.50. 


A well written, well documented ac- 
count containing many interesting de- 
tails of Boone's life not included in 
other biographies. Valuable reference 
material for teachers and interesting 
supplementary and receational read- 


ing for good readers in senior high and 
junior college. 


be 


Glassey. Sr. H. S., 
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BENET, LauRA Enchanting Jenny Lind. 

Dodd, 1939. $2.00. 

An uplifting and very worthwhile bi- 
ography of Jenny Lind from the ages 
of four to forty. The author has suc- 
ceeded in making her a thoroughly dull 
person who has much perseverance, 
who always does as she is told, who 
is deeply religious and who achieves 
success in America and every country 
of Europe before she reaches the age 
of thirty. Ending at the time of her 
life that it does, we miss the more 
dashing elements of her career that led 
to much newspaper comment in later 


years. Lane. Jr. and Sr. H. S., J. C. 
BENT, SILAS Newspaper crusaders. 
McGraw, 1939. $3.00. 


A somewhat technical account of one 
of the important functions of journalism 
—that of serving as a medium of pol- 
itical ideas. Chapters on Joseph Pul- 
itzer, E. W. Scripps, W. R. Hearst and 
on some of the prominent crusades un- 
dertaken by the American press. Payne. 


J. C., Fae. 


BERMANN, RicHarp A. Home 
sea. Bobbs, 1939. $2.75. 


An account of the last two years of 
the life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Al- 
though based on source material, it is 
written as an exotic tale of a most lov- 
able and complex man. Little is told 
of his literary work and much of his 
efforts to preserve Samoan culture from 
the debasing foreign influences. An- 


drew. Sr. H. S., J. C. 


from the 


BIANCO, MarcERY Other people's houses. 

Viking, 1939. $2.25. 

Dale Forrest, sixteen and untrained, 
finds herself alone in New York. She 
has a variety of experiences making 
her living working in other people's 
houses. It is a wholesome story inter- 
estingly told. Massey. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 











BowEN, CATHERINE D. Free artist. Ran- 
dom, 1939. $3.00. 

An excellently written and authentic 
biography of Anton and Nicholas Rub- 
enstein which includes sketches of 
Chopin, Liszt and other musicians of 
the period. It will be appreciated by 
advanced readers and students of mus- 
ical history. Fulton. Sr. H. S., J. C. 


CuHAsE, Mary ELLen A goodly fellow- 
ship. Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


The author reviews her life as a 
teacher and finds it a satisfying one. 
She begins with her own education 
and her earliest teachers and briefly 
recounts her years as a student. The 
rest of the book is devoted to the ex- 
periences of thirty years of teaching in 
country schools and in colleges. An- 


drew. J. ©., Fac. 


CorNELL, KATHARINE I wanted to be an 
actress; the autobiography of Kathar- 
ine Cornell as told to Ruth W. Sedg- 
wick. Random, 1939. $3.00. 

Human and optimistic in tone, Kath- 
arine Cornell in her candid life story 
gives encouragement to young persons 
in the field. The underlying theme is 
her belief that the theater belongs to 
America, not just to Broadway. In- 


cludes a chonological collection of 
plays, casts and dramatic criticisms. 
Excellent photographs. Wilson. Jr. 


and Sr. H. S, J. C. 


DANA, JULIAN The Sacramento; river of 
gold. Farrar, 1939. $2.50. 

A colorful and fascinating story of 
Californias principal river. The au- 
thor gives the Indian and Spanisn 
background, tells of the gold rush, the 
American settlers, the exploits of the 
river captains, the building of the lev- 
ees and the later agricultural develop- 
ments of the delta. Good index. Kemp. 


Pred: .7 Je ©. 


Durant, WiLL Life of Greece (Vol. II 
of story of Civilization) Simon, 1939. 
$3.95. 


Written in the modern idiom, the au- 
thor popularizes his material by means 
of occasional “wise cracks” and chatty 
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asides. A comprehensive treatment of 
the subject is provided which should 
make a good addition to any adult his- 
tory collection. Pidduck. J. C. 


DwicHT, ALLAN Kentucky cargo. Mac- 


millan, 1939. $2.06. 


Young Scott Hillyer drifts with the 
emigrant throng down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh into the new Kentucky and 
becomes involved in frustrating a plot 
to separate Kentucky and Tennessee 
from the Union to form the republic of 
Transylvania. Coincidences are _ too 
numerous and the action is too rapid 
for truth to life, but the characteriza- 
tions are satisfactory as to type. Palm- 
ér.. JER. &: 


FLExNER, Marion W. Drina, England's 
young Victoria. Coward, 1939. $2.50. 
This biography for young people 

portrays Victoria as essentially simple, 

kind and very lonely. It carries her 
from babyhood to her coronation and 
emphasizes her education and _ train- 


ing. Rowlands. Jr. H. S. 
HapDER, BERTA AND ELMER Cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo. Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 


A picture-story book concerning a 
red chick which is hatched out by a 
mother duck. The characteristically 
child-like illustrations will make the 
book a popular Hader item. Palmer. 
Elem. 


HERRIOT, 
erty. 


EpouarD Wellsprings of lib- 
Funk, 1939. $2.50. 


The French Revolution is used as a 
background to show the beginnings of 
free speech, free press and free re- 
ligion. Parallel movements are also 
traced in England and in the United 
States. Pre-supposes some knowledge 
of European history. Mallory. Sr. H. 
ie. 


HEYER, GEORGETTE Royal escape. Dou- 


bleday, 1939. $2.50. 


A detailed historical novel of the 
daring flight of Charles II after his de- 
feat by Cromwell at Worcester It 
gives a good picture of the common 
country people of the period. Neall. 
Br. B.S, fb ©. 








Hitt, HELEN AND MAXWELL, VIOLET Vale 
family. Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 


This story of the Vale family in 
Washington, D. C. in the 1890's is bas- 


ed on the life of Helen Hill. It is a 
charming story of a large family in 
comfortable circumstances. The pic- 


ture of a lively group of eight brothers 
and sisters leaving the city in the 
summer for Cape Cod and returning 
for school in the fall is one that all 
girls will enjoy. Andrew. Jr. H. S. 


Jacos, H. E. Johann Strauss, father and 
son. Greystone press, 1940. $3.25. 


In this book of the musical careers 
of the Strauss family, Mr. Jacob gives a 
history of dance music from the pass- 
ing of the minuet to the “rise and tri- 
umph of the waltz.” Its appeal is for 
the student looking for the literature of 
music rather than the general reader 
interested in the personalities of the 
Strauss family. Herney. J. C. 


LANCASTER, BRUCE AND BRENTANO, LOWELL 


Bride of a thousand cedars. Stokes, 
1939. $2.50. 
A vividly recreated page from 


American history. It tells of Bermuda's 
participation in the Civil War as a 
base for English blockade runners to 
outhern ports. Will be popular with 
admirers of the romantic school of his- 
torical fiction. Payne. Sr. H. S., J. C., 
Fac. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott Three cen- 
turies of advance. (Vol. III of The 
Expansion of Christianity). 





This is a history, not of the church, 
but of its expansion during the years 
1500-1800, showing the effect of Chris- 
tianity upon various phases of the sec- 
ular life of this time and the effect of 
these social and cultural environments 
upon Christianity. The large body of 
factual data it gives, its carefully doc- 
umented material, and the author's 


scholarly interpretations make it use- 
ful supplementary and reference ma- 


Heney. J. C. 


terial for history courses. 
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LEIGHTON, CLARE Sometime-never. Mac- 
millan, 1939. $3.50. 


On New Year's eve in midocean a 
woman lies in her cabin, and scenes 
of her life pass through her mind in 
terms of the sights, sounds and smells 
the memories bring with them. Intro- 
spective, impressionistic in style and 
elusive in quality. Will be limited in 


appeal. Schramling. J. C. 
Lin, YuTtANG Moment in Peking. Day, 
1939. $3.00. 
Eight hundred pages of beautiful 
writing depicts the leisurely lives of 
China's upper middle class in the 


years since the Boxer rebellion. A 
complete and accurate picture of the 
present sum of Chinese culture is the 
reward of the reader who is not dis- 


couraged by the numerous Oriental 

names and the great length of the 

book. Zimmerman. Sr. H. S., J. C., 

Fac. 

LunDy, MirRIAM, ed. Writing up the 
news. Dodd, 1939. 


The N. Y. Newspaper Women’s Club 
sponsored a course for the public on 
phases of editorial work. Informal 
talks by the top ranking news people 
were featured and were so well re- 
ceived that they were gatherd into 
book form. Together, they give a com- 
plete survey of the chief departments 
of metropolitan dailies and the part 
each plays in getting out the paper. 
Miller. Jr. and Sr. H. S., J. C. 


McGEHEE, THOMASINE 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


A thoughtful, perceptive novel of 
Virginia plantation life during the cru- 
cial years of 1845-1879. The civil war 
forms a background for the story but 
is not the main interest. For the un- 


hurried, mature reader. Palmer. Sr. H. 
S.. }. Cy Fae 


Journey proud. 


MAcMANus, SEUMAS Well o’ the world's 
end. Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 
The fourth collection of rollicking 


Irish folk tales by a skilled story teller. 
Palmer. Elem., Jr. H. S. 





MANNING-SANDERS, RuTH Elephant; the 
romance of Laura. Stokes, 1938. $1.75. 


Laura, a Burmese elephant and 
Clem, her Cockney trainer, are mem- 
bers of a small circus troupe which has 
toured rural England for many years. 
Both Clem and Laura have romances 
that add a note of sadness to the story. 
Miller. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 


Pratti£E, DoNAL Cutross Flowering earth. 
Putnam, 939. $2.00. 
An unusually beautiful book which 
will be of interest to the botany stud- 
ent. Lewis. J. C. 


Peters, Marjorie Nancy goes places. 

Macmillan, 1939. $1.50. 

A pleasant, but not distinctive, pic- 
ture-story book concerning a small girl 
with a very well developed imagina- 
tion. Palmer. Elem. 


PraTT, FLETCHER Sea power and to- 
day's war. Harrison, 1939. $3.00. 


A readable account of the relative 
strengths of the navies of the world. 
Wholly objective, the book carries no 
thesis for either increased naval power 
or for disarmament. No index. Lake. 


or H5S;, J.C. 


SALTEN, FELIx Bambi's children. Bobbs;, 
1939. $2.00. 


This sequel to “Bambi” gives the 
same feeling that most sequels do— 
that is, it is less satisfying than the 
first book. The language and style are 
beautiful and the personifying of the 
animal characters is remarkably well 
done but somehow it lacks the appeal 
that distinguished “Bambi."" Doughty. 
jn. cand Sr. H..'S. 


SCHNITTKIND, HENRY THOMAS Story of 
the United States. Doubleday, 1938. 
$2.50. 


Brief dramatic sketches of the men 
and women who have contributed to 
our national growth. Included are 
statesmen, political giants, adventur- 
ers, pioneers, inventors, industrialists, 
labor leaders, writers, and saints and 
sinners. There are about fifty sketches 
in all and each one is usable. Kemp. 
Sito. bp G: 
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Sprinc, Howarp Heaven lies about us; 
a fragment of infancy. Viking, 1939. 
$2.25. 


Beautifully written reminiscences of 
the very poverty stricken boyhood of 
the author. The setting is in the poor 
section of Cardiff, Wales. Very brief. 
Gwinn. Sri. S.,.4.C... Fae. 


TAUBMAN, HowarD Music as a profes- 
sion. Scribner, 1939. $2.50. 


“The intent of the book is to assem- 
ble the facts of music as a profession.” 
Opportunities for the eminent as well 
as for the more humble musician are 
included. There are chapters devoted 
to radio work, moving picture work, 
and to phonograph record making. 
Estill. . jr: and Se: BS), i C. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis From another world. 
Harcourt, 1939. $3.00. 


The literary reminiscences of a full 
and significant career. It will be in- 
teresting to the mature reader as a 
recreational book and valuable as ref- 
erence material on. contemporcrv 
American authors. Jones. Sr. H. S. 


J. 


VAN DorEN, Mark Shakespeare. Holt, 
1939. $3.00. 


In the compass of a short and very 
readable book, Mr. Van Doren charac- 
terizes and discusses thirty-four plays. 
He finds in each a distinct world, of 
which plot, characters and the very 
words are an integral part, and into 
which the reader is inevitably drawn 
by the dramatist’'s art. Van Deusen. 
or: 4.78, 3. G. 


WaLPoLe, HucH SEATOWER Doubleday, 
1939. $2.50. 


This is the story of a domineering 
mother’s hatred for her daughter-in- 
law and how it ruined the lives of all 
concerned. Doughty. J. C., Fac. 


WERNER, Morris RosBerRT Julius Rosen- 
wald. Harper, 1939. $3.50. 


A sympathetic and well written biog- 
raphy of the millionaire philanthropist 
who made an art of giving. A book 
that makes for racial tolerance. Lane. 


Dh ah ee Jot, Fae 






























ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
14th edition, red buckram binding, excellent used condition, 24 vols. 


Our Price $55.00 
Individual volumes, 14th ed., sold separately 
$5.00 per vol. 


LUCAS COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


2426 Bancroft Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Library Bureau Division B () () ‘ S 
of 


REMINGTON RAND, 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


INC. 
Our specialized library and 
“Everything for the Library” school department is equipped to 
handle all of your orders with a 
Library Furniture maximum of service at minimum 


prices. 


Typewriters 
Wood and Steel Shelving 
Museum Cases 
Adding Machines 


Viti Flos VROMAN’S 
” BOOK STORE 


469 East CoLorapo Sr. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


California PASADENA, CALIF. 























THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


now supplies ‘Curriculum Indications” 
on every new book—without charge. 
A new, and helpful service to schools. 

















ARTHUR WAGSTAFF CHESTER THORNE 
Box 1243, Oakland 3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 

















| and 


|| can offer best 


rn ae 


BOOKS 


Books of all Publishers 
supplied to 


Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always at 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 











LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 
largest book wholesalers in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a lorge stock to serve 
you efficiently and at 
cost to your school. 


We your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip- 
tions for our quotations 


lowered 


welcome 


Please let us know if you wish 
a copy of our new book catalog. 





THE LOS ANGELES 





NEWS CoO. 


301 E. Boyp Srreet 





Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











There Is Sacaiitlitian aw 
Under the Sun! 


| It's PRE-BOUND BOOKS 


| (meaning publishers 

|| resewed and rebound 
CL. A. and A. L A. 
for Class “A 


specifications 
Binding . . 


woter-reci 
waier-resl 


Library 
generally in 

| picture covers) 

| This 


Diego 


service, now avail 


By special arrangements 
SCHI LLER BOOK BINDERY 
discounts from Pub- 
| lishers’ list. Class “A 
|| assured 
We can supply 

JUVENILES, CURRENT FICTION 
and TECHNICAL BOOKS 
Prices on request 
SCHILLER BOOK BINDERY 
llth and F Streets Main 3625 


able in San 


rkmanship | 


stant |] 


SUPPLIES 


All f.0.b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


|| Paciric Book Lacquer, western pre- 
pared to suit western require- 
ments. Excellent. Gal. $3.00 
Qt. $1.00 Pt. 60c. 

|| Morocco CREAM, leather preserver || 
and restorative. Effective. Gal. 
$10.00 Qt. $3.00 4 oz. $1.50. | 
Tube 50c. 

BOOKBINDERS PAsTE, the old standard, 
liked by everyone. In glass: Gall. | 
$2.25 Qt. 75¢ Pt. 50c. In tins: |] 
Gal. $2.00 2 Qt. $1.15 Qt. 60c. 

|| MENDING Strips, linen rag paper, not 

|| gummed, 17 inches by 1/2, 3%, 1, 2, 

or 3!/, inches; equal to 500 pieces 

inch. Onion Skin (thin, semi- 
transparent) 45c pkg. Map Bond 
(thicker, for hinging) 45¢ pkg. 

| Aso Mus in Strips, RED Kope MANILA, 

MEMO Carbs, ETC 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1 


All f. 0. b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


‘Pacifi ic Library Binding Co. | 


770 E. W: GTON BLVD. 
Los ANGELES 


ASHIN 
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